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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Reading our first stories, with understanding, too! 


; Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 eaeh 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
$ 2.00 set 


Consonant and Vowel Charts separately 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 


by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 

Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 

Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 

Series III Myths $10.00 series 


Series I, II, III $38.50 set 
For further information address 


George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Severe Deafness in the Pre-Speech Years 


Rosert E, Roacu 


INCE hearing is the principal avenue 

for learning language and speech, the 
child with normal hearing receives the 
priceless gift of words to use as symbols 
for his thought processes. He is able to 
understand speech and can use it to ex- 
press his own thoughts. All this he re- 
ceives as a result of being immersed in 
speech from the time of his birth. From 
that time on he hears speech that describes 
the things he sees and feels, speech that 
reflects the feelings of his parents, speech 
that accompanies and makes more mean- 
ingful many of the experiences of his life. 

The young deaf child—like the hearing 
child—is also immersed in speech, but be- 
cause of a defective hearing mechanism 
the speech to which he is exposed has little 
or no meaning and he fails to develop ver- 
bal language and oral speech. 

It is questionable just how well an indi- 
vidual with normal hearing can appreciate 
the meaning of severe deafness in the pre- 
speech period of a child’s life. By far the 
most difficult thing to do is to try to imag- 
ine that it must be like to have no words 
with which to think or express thought— 
in other words to be wordless. 

It is this wordlessness which results from 
early severe deafness that constitutes the 
deaf child’s greatest problem. Because of 
his wordlessness, he must think without 
using words; the range of his thoughts is 
seriously restricted and his intelligence 
cannot be given the opportunity it needs 
for full development.! 

As a result of severe deafness and re- 
sulting wordlessness, the deaf child is not 
only limited in his ability to understand 
the speech of others and unable to express 
himself in speech, but also his social, emo- 
tional and educational development is usu- 
ally retarded. 


Ewing, I., and Ewing, A., Opportunity and the 
Deaf Child. London, University of London Press 
Ltd., 1947, 


Dr. Roach is supervisor of deaf education at the 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Limitations in Communication 


Due to inability to communicate with 
words, the young deaf child is dependent 
upon the use of gestures of various types, 
facial expressions and vocalizations, Heider 
and Heider* report that young deaf chil- 
dren have considerable difficulty in com- 
municating when the situation is such as 
to give little help in explaining the mean- 
ing of their gestures, expressions and vo- 
calizations. For example, when the child 
can refer to the subject of his thoughts 
by pointing to or gesturing about an object 
in the immediate perceptual environment, 
he can communicate effectively. However, 
when the object is removed from this en- 
vironment the communicative effort is un- 
likely to succeed. Likewise it is difficult 
for him to express thoughts about past or 
future events because often there is noth- 
ing in the present situation to help explain 
them. The questions the deaf child may 
need to fulfil his desires cannot be differ- 
entiated one from the other by use of the 
gestures and facial expressions at his com- 
mand. This can only be done when the 
context of the situation is sharply enough 
defined to make them clear. 


Extent of Experiences Reduced 


One of the effects of these communica- 
tion limitations is to reduce the extent of 
the child’s experiences, which may result 
in a slower rate of social development. It 
is important for the deaf children to get 
along with other children, and to learn to 
respect the rights of others as well as rec- 
ognize his own rights. In the area of play, 
particularly imaginary play, the deaf child 
is often uncertain as to his part in the 
game and thus his participation is re- 
stricted. Heider and Heider write: “Imag- 
inary play is possible for deaf children, 
but in cases in which more than one child 
is involved it is largely restricted to the 
level of action. The role of play, which is 


“Studies in the 


2Heider, F., and Heider, G., 
Psychological Mon- 


Psychology of the Deaf,’’ No. 2. 
ographs LIII, No. 5, 1941. 
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very important for hearing children of 
these ages, is especially limited. The deaf 
child often initiates group play that breaks 
down because he is unable to make the na- 
ture of his imaginary situation clear, as 
the hearing child would, by using a few 
words to supplement the pantomimic pres- 
sentation.” 


Slower Social Development 


The socialization which results from the 
give and take of group play is not experi- 
enced to the same degree by the deaf child 
as by the hearing child of the same age. 
Consequently, continued experience of this 
nature may result in slower social develop- 
ment for the deaf child. Myklebust, in his 
summary of the research in the education 
and psychology of the deaf reports: “It is 
in social maturation that the handicap of 
deafness is most apparent. Studies have 
indicated that the average deaf child is 
retarded approximately 20 points in social 
maturity as compared with the average 
hearing child of his age. This retardation 
is probably partially a reflection of lan- 
guage inadequacy... .”° 

Emotionally the young deaf child is like- 
ly to be less mature than a hearing child 
of the same age because of the greater num- 
ber of frustrations which he faces every 
day. Ewing and Ewing state: “The deaf 
child is subjected to far more strain than 
the hearing child. . . . Much of his emo- 
tional experience is determined by his 
deafness and his wordlessness. . . . He is 
continually experiencing situations that 
rouse in him a sense of frustration.” 

In addition to the situations mentioned 
above, there is the problem of telling the 
young deaf child about future events which 
concern him. For example, it may be 
necessary for him to be hospitalized. When 
this happens, he leaves a known environ- 
ment of familiar experiences—and enters 
the unknown—with attendant fears and 
emotional reactions. If the child had pos- 
sessed normal hearing, he could have been 
told in advance of the coming hospitaliza- 
tion and the reasons for it. He could have 
been reassured and his fears and emotions 
reduced. These situations and many others 


%Myklebust, H., ‘“‘Research in the Education and 
Psychology of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” 
Journal of Educational Research, XI, 1947. 
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present the deaf child with experiences 
with which he often cannot successfully 
cope 

The hearing child of three years has con. 
siderable vocabulary and “he can talk flu. 
ently as well as listen.”' The deaf child, 
having no speech or language, obviously 
cannot do this. This gap of three or more 
years in language development may repre. 
sent a gap of that duration in educational 
development. One of the major aims in 
education of the deaf is not only to prevent 
this lag from becoming greater, but also to 
reduce it as much as possible. This may 
be done only by special techniques and 
years of concentrated effort on the part of 
the child, his parents and specially trained 
teachers. 


The Brighter Side 


The deficiencies in communication, edu- 
cation and personality development. which 
have been pointed out to result from severe 
deafness in early childhood, present 
midable problems. However. the brighter 
side is that the majority of deaf children 
are mentally normal and with proper train- 
ing. through the years, may become citi- 
zens capable of supporting themselves and 
their families. Best writes: “The deaf con- 
stitute little of an economic burden to so- 
ciety . . . they provide a valuable addition 
to the productive forces of the land. ... 
By those who actually know the deaf the 
common verdict is that they constitute an 
industrious, sober. orderly element in so- 
ciety, and one possessed of a sturdy eco- 
nomic independence, an element doing its 
full share in meeting its civic obligation.” 
On the whole, it may be said that the deaf 
may lead a useful, relatively happy life. 


The Role of the Parent 


In guiding the young deaf child. one 
should first remember his needs as a child, 
These must be provided for by exposure to 
a normal, happy environment in which he 
may enjoy the activities and experiences 
of the hearing child.* Due to the child’s 
hearing impairment and the parents’ un- 
certainty of knowing what to do for him, 


‘Best, H., Deafness and the Deaf in the United 
States. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1943. 

5SLassman, G., Language for the Preschool Deaf 
Child. New York, Grune and Stratton, 1950. 
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there may occur a reduction in the normal 
experiences to which he is exposed. If so, 
he may be deprived of development be- 
cause he has fewer situations from which 
to learn. It is the responsibility of the 
informed parent and the teacher to provide 
the young deaf child (insofar as possible) 
with the normal experiences of childhood. 

The deaf child should be exposed to. and 
given an understanding of, the words which 
normally accompany each experience he 
has. This is done by exposing him to 
speech in meaningful situations through 
lipreading and through the use of his re- 
maining hearing. Carhart writes: “. , . even 
most so-called ‘deaf’ children have some 
residual hearing.”® 

It is by informal exposure to speech, 
through visual and auditory channels, that 
the parents can aid immeasurably the de- 
velopment of their deaf son or daughter. 
By doing this, they are training the child 
to look at the face for communication from 
others and to become conscious that “hear- 
ing” can help him understand. In this way 
the parents may lay a broad foundation 
upon which their child’s future progress is 
dependent. 


Lipreading Is a Constant Help 


The development of lipreading skill 
should begin as soon as it is known that 
the child’s hearing is seriously impaired. 
Lipreading uses the visual channel and 
contributes vitally to the young deaf child’s 
understanding and use of language in its 
many forms. It may be considered the 
entering wedge and a constant help in the 
process of giving him the words with which 
to think, with which to understand the 
speech of others, and, as speech develops, 
to express himself. 

If the young deaf child is to acquire lip- 
reading ability, his attitude toward the skill 
must be a positive one. His attitude and 
progress may be influenced by the manner 
in which lipreading is presented to him 
and by the attitude of those endeavoring 
to assist him. The deaf child’s acceptance 
of lipreading will depend upon whether it 
is a pleasant or an unpleasant experience. 

Lassman states: “The first requirement 


*Davis, H., Hearing and Deafness. New York, 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., 1947. 
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‘in training the child to lipread is that 


everyone talk to him whenever it is pos- 
sible and plausible to do so. The parents 
must talk about something related to the 
child in the situation where he is found, 
to something which the child can see either 
as an object or an action.”° When speech 
accompanies many of his activities and de- 
scribes the objects and actions in his per- 
ceptual environment, he will, in time, con- 
nect the facial movements he sees with the 
actions or objects of the moment. When 
this happens, the child is lipreading. He 
has begun the process of understanding 
speech by watching the faces of those about 
him. He will need to see the words or 
phrases spoken many times in the same 
situations just as the hearing child needs 
many repetitions before he understands. 


Use Correct Language 


Parents and friends should talk to the 
young deaf child in sentences when sen- 
tences are normally used. To use one 
word when a phrase is indicated is to 
expose the child to incorrect language. 

When ialking to the child, the parents 
must be careful not to exaggerate the 
speech movements. Speech should be pro- 
duced normally in a conversational voice. 
The speaker's face should be easily visible 
and not obscured by shadows. 

As mentioned earlier, most deaf children 
have some residual hearing. This residual 
must not be disregarded for it may have 
a valuable role in future progress. The 
process of taking advantage of the deaf 
child’s remaining hearing is auditory 
training. . . “. . . training in the use of 
the hearing which remains, so that sounds 
which are heard can be understood.” 
The parents can make a significant con- 
tribution to their deaf child’s development 
by beginning this phase of his training. 
As Lassman states: “‘The child who is 
trained to use his residual hearing to the 
fullest extent develops a better under- 
standing of the relationships between 
sounds and objects, sounds and actions, 
sounds and people; and he begins to asso- 
ciate the sounds of speech with the lan- 
guage he has learned through lipreading. 


7Myklebust, H., Your Deaf Child. Springfield, IIl., 


Charles C. Thomas, 1950. 
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This inevitably leads to better speech and 
a more comprehensive grasp of language.”® 

When beginning auditory training, it 
must be understood that “the very young 
deaf child has no conception of what ‘lis- 
tening’ means and it becomes necessary to 
give him a pleasant and enjoyable first 
experience with it. The results of auditory 
training will be more effective if the par- 
ents will realize that the training will be a 
slow process.”® 

With the very young deaf child, the par- 
ent may begin by talking in a conversa- 
tional voice and singing close to his ear, 
choosing the one which seems more effec- 
tive. The conversational voice close to the 
ear is sufficiently loud to be heard by many 
deaf children. This should be done from 
the time their deafness is discovered and 
before they are ready for the use of a 
hearing aid or headphones. Exposure to 
speech through “hearing” may be given 
many times throughout the day whenever 
it is appropriate to tell the child about the 
objects and activities of his environment. 
However. least one forget the importance 
of lipreading, it needs to be understood 
that auditory training and lipreading sup- 
port each other in aiding the child’s prog- 
ress. Therefore. find opportunity to com- 
bine them when speaking. This will mean 
keeping the face at a sufficient distance to 
allow the child to lipread and “listen.” At 
other times the speaker’s lips may be 
brought closer to the preferred ear. strictly 
for auditory training. 

The one basic principle underlying all 
that has been previously mentioned is that 
the parents must TALK-TALK-TALK to 
their child. He must learn that communi- 
cation comes from the face. He must be 
exposed to language visually and auditori- 
ly—just as is the hearing child—but be- 
cause of his deafness, his eyes will be the 
principal avenue through which he absorbs 
language and the thoughts expressed by 
speech. Every experience should be mean- 
ingful and be accompanied by speech ap- 
propriate to that experience. When this 
has been done, the deaf child will profit 
according to his abilities, provided the lip- 
reading and auditory training have been 
so presented that he has maintained a posi- 
tive attitude toward these experiences. 

The person who is to guide the child 
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may ask: “Where do I start? What words 
shall I begin with?” It is suggested that 
the routine activities of family life may 
be the beginning place. For example:‘ 


A Starting Point 


At the Dinner Table: Tell him what is 
hot. what is cold, which is a spoon, knife, 
fork, cup, glass, ete. 

In His Bath: Let him feel the hot water 
and cold water and play with the soap, 
Indicate the wash cloth and towel, and talk 
to him about his bathtub toys. Tell him 
when he is wet and when he is dry. 

About His Clothing: Name his clothing 
for him. Tell him to put on his socks, shoes, 
etc.. by saying, “Put on your shoes—we 
are putting on your shoes—we put on your 
shoes, etc.” 

Parts of the Body: Name his fingers and 
toes, nose, hands, ete. Play with them; 
talk about them. If the child hurts his fin- 
ger, sav: “Did you hurt your finger? Let’s 
put a bandaid on it.” 

Play Games: Play hide and seek with 
objects. “Can you find your truck? Where's 
the car? Look behind the sofa.” Provide 
puzzles, lotto games. finger painting. pegs 
and educational toys. Call attention to 
the colors and the names of the toys, 

The Family Circle: The parents and 
other children in the family may “read” 
stories to him by showing pictures. Point 
out the people, the animals, and the ob- 
jects in the pictures. Tell him about them 
and when possible act out the stories as 
shown by the pictures. 

The situations mentioned above are sug: 
gestions. There are many other experi- 
ences related to the home and family life 
which the parent may talk about and de- 
scribe so that the child’s background in 
language, lipreading, auditory training and 
speech may have the opportunity to grow. 
In relation to the many situations which 
the deaf child experiences, discuss every- 
thing that happens—before. during and 
after the action is completed. 

Thus far only the child’s reception of 
communication has been discussed. He 
will, of course, endeavor to express him- 
self. As has been pointed out. he has ges 
tures, facial expressions and vocalizations 


8Acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Dorothy Bidwell. 
Wichita. Kan., for these suggestions. 
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with which to do this. When he does com- 
municate it is suggested that his ideas, thus 
presented, be put in words for him. At the 
same time he must know that he is under- 
stood. This provides further exposure to 
language related to items of interest to 
him. 

The suggestions that have been given 
can be followed by any parent, but the task 
js not easy. It calls for patience, under- 
standing and ingeunity. 

It is suggested that the parents of young 
deaf children read the books and periodi- 
cals of the bibliography not only as a 
source of more detailed instruction rela- 
tive to the information given here, but as 
a further source of literature for guidance 
in aiding their child. 

When the deaf child reaches nursery 
school age. it is recommended that he be 
enrolled in a nursery school for deaf chil- 
dren—particularly if the nursery school is 
so located as to permit the child to remain 
in the family circle. 

Silverman reports from a study con- 
ducted at the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
which compared a group of children whose 
education began at nursery school age 


with a group who entered school after the 
age of five. It was concluded: “It would 
therefore seem that consideration of the 
future of a child should lead to the deci- 
sion to enroll him if possible in a nursery 
school for deaf children in order to give 
him the best opportunity for a normal so- 
cial, academic and vocational adjustment 
to a hearing world.”® 


Entering the child in a nursery school 
for deaf children does not replace the par- 
ent in his role in the child’s life. The par- 
ents who have endeavored to assist their 
child by exposing him to normal language 
through lipreading and auditory training 
have not only helped their son or daughter, 
but are also better equipped to cooperate 
with the nursery school teacher in further- 
ing their child’s progress. 


In conclusion, it has been the observa- 
tion of the writer that the preschool deaf 
child who has been talked to in meaning- 
ful situations is better prepared to receive 
immediate benefit from a nursery school 
program, and progresses more rapidly in 
his speech, language and personality devel- 
opment, than does the child who has not 
had this exposure to spoken language. 


Summer Meeting Speakers 


Alexander Graham Bell Assocication for the Deaf 


St. Louis, Missouri 


June 14-18, 1954 


Dr. Edgar Curtis Taylor, Head Master of the Taylor School. Clayton, Mo., will be 
the principal speaker at the Association’s banquet on June 17 at the Chase Hotel. St. 


Louis. 


Dr. Taylor, a noted author, lecturer, educator and civic leader, is the author of 


several books: Mark Twain, the Literary Man; The Letters of Robert Burns: The 
Secondary School Curriculum; Our Next Enemy; The Letters of Robert Burns; Lincoln, 
the Internationalist; Lloyd Haberly, Poet and Craftsman; The Classics in a Hostile 
World and If | Were King of Education. Dr. Taylor, an Episcopal minister, received 
his A.B. degree from Bowdoin College and also holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Trinity College, Oxford University. In 1940 he was given the Doctor of Humane Letters 
by Bowdoin College. 

Dr. Irving Fusfeld, Vice President of Gallaudet College. will speak at the meeting 
on Monday afternoon. June 14, following the address by President O'Connor. Dr. Fus- 
field’s subject will be “A Cross-Section Evaluation of the Academic Progress of Schools 
for the Deaf.” 

On Tuesday Morning. June 15, Miss Jacqueline Keaster will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress on “Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated?” Miss Keaster. now with Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Los Angeles, was formerly assistant professor of speech and otology, 
State University of Iowa. 
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On Reading the Lips 


NELLIE G. 


PEECHREADING is a skill. To learn 

it, one has to practice. It does not re- 
quire endless daily study, but every minute 
spent with other people will offer an oppor- 
tunity for you to practice using your eyes 
to see what they are saying. 


It’s Easy to Be Discouraged 


If you are deaf or hard of hearing, and 
are forced to rely upon speechreading to 
some extent, you will become discouraged 
because you will think only of the times 
you did not “get” what someone said to 
you. You will remember only the times 
you failed—or the times the person did not 
move his lips. The teacher knows how to 
tell when you are progressing. Can you 
figure out a way to chart your progress 
yourself? Could you make a record of 
what you “got” today that you did not get 
last month? Could you make a list of the 
people whose lips were so difficult to read 
that you did not understand one syllable 
a month ago, when today you can recognize 
as many as five syllables? If you were to 
do these things the chances are that you 
would be greatly encouraged. 


There is little correlation between intelli- 
gence and speechreading ability. Some of 
the most brilliant people could not read the 
lips without help. With some it would take 
a much longer time than that needed by the 
less intelligent person who was “born” with 
speechreading ability. By and large it all 
depends upon your vision, your persistence 
and your self-confidence. It also depends 
upon what you want. 

Do you want to stay where you are? Do 
you want to keep on smiling pleasantly and 
pretending that you know what is being 
said? Do you want to be forced to talk 
constantly in order to avoid trying to see 
what your friends and associates are say- 
ing? Do you want to keep on saying that 
you cannot get a better job because of your 
hearing loss? If your answer is “yes,” are 
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you rationalizing or are you simply r 
luctant to learn to understand speech othe, 
than through your ears? Speech can chang 
to movements that can be seen. Of cours 
it requires effort to become a speechreader, 
but it is an effort that many thousands 9 
deaf and hard of hearing people feel i: 
worthwhile. 

Earlier in this article I said that ther 
was little correlation between intelligence 
and speechreading. There is little but | 
feel that the intelligent person will stop pre 
tending that he understands and instead 
will ask people to repeat what they have 
said—several times if necessary—until he 
is sure that he has understood and has 
answered correctly. And the very next day 
he will practice on those words or syllable 
that stumped him. 

All the sounds and all the words cannot 
be learned in a day. The teacher cannot 
put them i in the pupil’s head. Why can’t the 
pupil say: “I will watch for this sound or 
this word today. No matter who says this 
certain sound today, I am going to see it 
I'll watch for the other sounds we have 
had, but this certain sound is mine to se 
today.” 


The Will of the Majority 


We have to get along with hearing peo 
ple, and the majority of people can hear. 
One of my friends often says: “I have never 
thought that the majority is always right.” 
That may be true, but it is also true that the 
will of the majority prevails. So long as the 
majority of people can hear we shall either 
have to read their lips or continue swint 
ming against the current. 

The words I have written are bitter ones 
indeed. I knew a man who worked with 
the deaf all his life, and so did his wife until 
the family came and took up her time. 
Their daughter is now in the “work.” This 
man said to me: “I wonder how the ‘hear 
ing’ teachers of the deaf would teach if they 
could, with the use of some drug, be deaf: 
ened for one month?” 

I do not know. Perhaps if I did I would 


not have written this. 
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Methodology in Auditory Training 


Tina E. BAncs 


ODERN electronic equipment in the 

form of group or individual hearing 
aids has provided new concepts in the edu- 
cational program of the hearing handi- 
capped child. There is no longer a need 
to depend upon aural stimulation through 
the “naked ear,” nor to wait until a child 
is school age before a hearing aid selection 
js made. Auditory training classes utilizing 
group amplifiers are making possible the 
selection of hearing aids for children two 
years of age or younger who are then able 
to make better use of their hearing in their 
language development program. We find, 
also, that the traditional method of teaching 
lipreading first and introducing amplifica- 
tion as an adjunct at a later date is being re- 
placed by the philosophy that maximum 
benefits in hearing should be provided in 
the initial training program. Once the child 
has been taught to listen and sound begins 
to have meaning, then a combination of the 
visual and kinesthetic cues should be intro- 
duced in conjunction with auditory stimula- 
tion to supplement whatever the youngster 
is capable of hearing. 

Auditory training serves a dual function: 
l. the use of a group unit to prepare the 
child for a hearing aid selection, and 2. the 
use of an individual aid throughout the 
day with specialized training in language 
development if indicated. The purpose of 
this article is to present a methodology in 
auditory training that will create a real 
need for listening on the part of preschool 
hearing handicapped children and assist 
the audiometrist in making adequate hear- 
ing aid selections. 

The ensuing discussion of methods is de- 
pendent upon the use of a good commercial 
group auditory training unit or one con- 
structed to meet specific criteria.' If the 


‘Bangs, Tina E., and Shapley, James L., “A Group 
Auditory Training Unit.’ Accepted for publication 
by the Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
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University of Washington and is assistant director 
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teacher understands her equipment and 
what it can do for her, she may readily 
adapt and elaborate the principles and tech- 
niques presented in this paper to her own 
needs. 


Methods 


Perhaps the first problem confronting 
the therapist is how to select the class popu- 
lation. Experience in one center has dem- 
onstrated some of the following suggestions 
for grouping as being helpful from the 
standpoint of stimulating the children and 
enchancing the progress of the program. 
The one-to three-year-old youngsters have 
interests in common which provide for easy 
group motivation. One-year-old children 
require an inordinate amount of individual 
attention, but they receive definite advan- 
tages in the one-to-three age group because 
the older youngsters provide motivation for 
them. However, since too many one-year- 
olds might tend to retard the progress of 
the others, it would be better to include no 
more than one in a group. For the older 
children, chronological ages of four to six 
years make a homogeneous group. 

Grouping according to the extent of the 
hearing loss, as well as by age level, is 
recommended whenever possible. It is ob- 
vious that those children who have devel- 
oped some language because their losses are 
not so severe, will progress much more 
rapidly than those who have had little or 
no listening experience. If the teacher 
selects a homogeneous group with which 
to work, she will find that her program will 
be much easier to plan and to conduct. 

The specific objectives of an auditory 
training program are functionally inter- 
dependent and may be stated as entities 
only with caution to the therapist to re- 
member the dynamic whole she is attempt- 
ing to formulate. These specific objectives 
are—developing tolerance for sound; de- 
veloping appreciation of sound; recogni- 
tion of the presence or absence of sound; 
gross sound discrimination; and finer dis- 
crimination of sound. With these objectives 
and the foregoing philosophies in mind, the 
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auditory training program for purposes of 
a hearing aid selection may be instituted 
along the following general lines. 

Although rapport with the boys and girls 
has not been listed as a separate objective, 
full consideration must be given to its im- 
portance. Little children often reject wear- 
ing the headphones, the use of which is an 
essential part of the program. In order to 
make for a pleasant first experience in list- 
ening through the phones, it is important 
that the output signal be just sufficient to 
overcome the pathological threshold of each 
child as has been determined from audio- 
metric tests. If the intensity level is set for 
each youngster before he dons the phones, 
then there will be less risk of his disliking 
the amplification as the result of a signal 
that is too loud. 

Even though we have controlled the in- 
tensity level at which each child will be 
listening, there are always those children 
who are frightened by the sight of the 
headphones, or for one reason or another 
do not want to place them over their ears. 
To encourage each child to wear his phones. 
the following techniques have been success- 
fully utilized. 

1. There is on the market a toy which 
consists of a hurdy-gurdy man and an 
organ. When the handle is turned the 
music box plays a tune, and at specific time 
intervals the top of the box pops up and a 
monkey appears. A set of headphones was 
designed which fit over the head and ears of 
the organ grinder. At the beginning of the 
lesson the toy is put before the children, the 
headphones placed on the toy man’s head 
and then the handle turned until the mon- 
kev appears. Each child who is willing to 
piace his own phones over his ears is given 
an opportunity to play with the toy. 

2. Another plaything is designed to rep- 
resent a jet pilot in his plane. The aviator 
has headphones over his ears, and as the 
toy is pulled along the table the pilot’s head 
revolves in a circular motion. Each child 
who is willing to use his phones is given the 
privilege of pulling the toy. 

3. A large doll has been used in the same 
manner in that a pair of headphones were 
constructed to fit over its head. Each co- 
operative child is given an opportunity to 
hold the doll and perhaps remove and re- 
place the phones. 


Once all of the children are cooperating 
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by wearing the phones, the first three obje. 
tives are ready to be pursued. Although 
these objectives are not taught as separa 
entities, they are more readily discussej 
under distinct headings. 


Developing Tolerance For Sound 


One of the reasons for obtaining as x. 
curate a threshold for hearing as possible 
before the auditory training program i 
started is to determine how much amplifica 
tion to give each child when he enters th 
class. The author believes that the majority 
of extremely hard of hearing children ar 
not ready to tolerate sound that is loud 
enough for gross or fine sound discrimina 
tion, hence the output level at the phone 
in the initial stages of training should k 
set at approximately 15 decibels more than 
the child’s average pure tone loss. On, 
theoretical basis we can assume that during 
the four to six week training period, th 
output at individual phones would be in 
creased at least 30 decibels if feasible 
Little is known concerning recruitment and 
distortion relative to thresholds of intel 
ligibility in preschool children who ar 
extremely hard of hearing and who have 
not developed language. Therefore only i 
subjective evaluation can be made by the 
teacher as to how much increase in am 
plification should be given during the pro 
gram. The following suggestions, which 
should be flexible for each child, may assis 
in building tolerance for sound. 

1. Ideally, the auditory training unit 
should be so constructed as to provide # 
variety of signals which can be delivered 
directly from a phonograph, radio, TV a 
microphones. The progression over a period 
of time from listening to phonograph re 
cordings, delivered directly to the phones 
to live voice through a ceiling mike which 
amplifies a variety of ambient noises, is # 
logical approach to the ultimate goal of be 
coming a hearing aid user. In other words, 
the children must be taught to build toler 
ance for background noises as well as the 
primary signal which may be music, sound 
effects or speech. 

2. Experience has shown that during the 
first two or three class sessions the outpul 
at the phones should not be increased vet! 
rapidly. However, careful observation o 
each child’s reactions to sound must ht 
noted. 
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3, Once the children demonstrate toler- 
ance for sound they should be taught, if 
feasible, to turn their controls from an off 
position to the point where they appear to 
be enjoying the signal being delivered. 
Such a procedure will give the teacher an 
opportunity to check her previous output 
level with that which the child chooses for 
himself. Many children under the age of 
three years are not capable of regulating 
their own controls, but those youngsters 
above the three year level often provide a 
clue for the teacher with regard to the 
amount of tolerance they have accepted. 


Developing Appreciation of Sound 


This objective deserves special considera- 
tion even though it obviously cannot be 
taught as an isolated unit, for without real 
appreciation for sound a child will not de- 
velop a need for communication through 
auditory stimulation. The following sug- 
gestions have been useful: 

1. If a carefully planned program of 
building tolerance for sound is carried out, 
it is less likely that a child will reject the 
phones as the result of an uncomfortable 
listening level. 

2. The teacher should encourage each 
child early in the program to don his own 
headphones as soon as class begins, and 
to learn how to remove and put them away 
when class is over. Once this form of in- 
dependence has been achieved, the children 
are usually quite anxious to come to class 
and participate as a listening group. 

3. Rewards, such as gold stars or suckers, 
are methods of demonstrating satisfaction 
for a task well done. 

4. Teacher-student rapport, accompanied 
by interesting motivational material dur- 
ing all listening periods, is probably the 
greatest advantage in developing an ap- 
preciation for sound. If the instruction 
leads to a happy experience and each child 
participates with enthusiasm, then the op- 
portunities for success in the next day’s 
program are increased immeasurably. 


Recognition of the Presence or 
Absence of Sound 


Although there may be children in the 
group who are aware of some sounds, there 
are also likely to be those youngsters whose 
thresholds for hearing are above conversa- 
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tional level and the awareness of many 
sounds is a new experience. In order to 
condition the class to demonstrate recog- 
nition of the presence or absence of sounds 
objectively, the following techniques have 
been found to be effective: 

1. Each youngster is given a peg board 
with a number of colored pegs. A musical 
recording is played and each child is 
assisted by the teacher to place the pegs 
into the board. The phonograph plays 
for a minute or so and is then stopped, at 
which signal each child is shown that he is 
to place his hands in his lap and cease ac- 
tivity. When all hands are away from the 
peg boards, the music is again resumed and 
the children are permitted to proceed plac- 
ing the pegs into their boards. This tech- 
nique is continued until each member of 
the class has become conditioned to play the 
game while the music is being heard and to 
cease when it is stopped. 

2. Each child is given an American flag 
which is mounted on a stick. A rhythmical 
march recording is played and the flags are 
waved vigorously in the air, but when the 
music stops each pupil must place his flag 
on the table where it remains until the re- 
cording is again played. This game is con- 
tinued until a conditioned response has 
been established. 


Gross Discrimination of Sound 


When the children have developed an 
appreciation and tolerance for sound and 
can indicate its presence or absence, they 
are ready for training in gross sound dis- 
crimination. The following techniques have 
proved to be helpful: 

1. Sound effects records utilizing the 
noises produced by a cow, dog, kitten and 
and telephone bell are delivered to the 
phones by recording. The teacher has be- 
fore her toy objects which represent the 
sound effects, and as the record plays she 
selects the appropriate object and panto- 
mimes the activity. When the group dem- 
onstrates an interest in the procedure, each 
child is given an opportunity to perform 
alone. Notations should be made from day 
to day relative to the progress of each 
youngster. 

2. Sound effects records utilizing the 
noises produced by a cow, dog kitten and 
horse are delivered by recording. The teach- 
er has before her pictures of the animals 
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and a cardboard building with open win- 
dows. As the record plays she selects the 
appropriate animal and places it behind the 
window. The same procedure as described 
above is then followed until each child is 
able to select the correct animal by himself. 

3. The teacher places on the table a drum, 
whistle, horn and cymbal, the sounds of 
which are presented via the hand mike and 
later the ceiling mike. Each child is given 
an opportunity to produce the sound effects, 
then one youngster is designated to hide his 
eyes while the teacher beats the drum. A 
response by pointing to the instrument 
which made the noise is given by the child, 
and the game proceeds. In like manner, 
each child is tested for gross sound dis- 
crimination, 


Finer Sound Discrimination 


The preceding step of gross sound dis- 
crimination may be elaborated to include 
the differences among sounds produced by 
various kinds of drums, or a variety of 
whistles which actually leads to a fine dis- 
crimination of gross sounds. Once this has 
been accomplished the pupils are ready for 
speech discrimination. The following mo- 
tivational techniques are designed to assist 
the child in discrimination among various 
words used in the English language. It is 
suggested that speechreading not be uti- 
lized, and that auditory association alone 
be taught. 

1. A flannel chart depicting an outdoor 
scene is pleced on an easel and four flannel 
backed objects, a boy, tree, fish, and dog. 
are placed on the table. Using the hand 
mike, the teacher selects one picture, holds 
it in front of her face, speaks the name and 
places it appropriately on the chart. In like 
manner she names the other three pictures 
and places them on the flannel. Four chil- 
dren are then given a picture, and when 
the name is called through the hand mike 
the child holding the correct picture is per- 
mitted to place it on the chart. The above 
procedure continues until each child has 
had an opportunity to participate and an 
association is made between what is heard 
and what is seen. 

2. A tea party is planned for the day’s 
lesson and the teacher has the following 
items before her—plates, cups, cookies and 
orange juice. With the use of the ceiling 
mike the teacher names each item as she 
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passes it to a child. During the course of 
the entertainment the teacher repeatedly 
says the names of the dishes and foods and 
attempts to build an association betwee 
what is heard and what is seen. 

3. An attempt is made to teach each child 
to recognize his own name as well as the 
names of his classmates. At the beginning 
of each lesson the teacher calls out a name 
of someone present, and the appropriate 
child raises his hand. One youngster is 
then selected to point to each child in the 
group as the name is called. 

4. The teacher should keep a list of words 
which each child easily identifies through 
listening alone. These words will be used 
later in the speech reception audiometric 
tests. 

If the nature and extent of the hearing 
loss is such that all of the objectives just 
discussed can be met, then the hearing aid 
selection portion of the auditory training 
program is ready to begin. Each child is 
retested utilizing pure tone and speech re 
ception audiometric techniques until a re 
liable test is obtained, and then an ear tip is 
made for the appropriate ear. For thos 
children who are unable to discriminate 
among words, the audiometrist must rely 
upon pure tone testing and possibly 
monaural responses to gross sound stimuli 
delivered at known intensity levels. 

The auditory training program continue 
with the unit and phones until the ear molds 
have been processed and returned from the 
laboratory. The children are then ready 


as a group to be introduced to the hearing 


aids. Before class begins the teacher places 
at each child’s seat an instrument which she 
feels will meet his needs. The children are 
brought into the classroom and the hearing 
aids are carefully put on each boy and girl 
The importance of planning this day car 
not be overemphasized, for each child mus 
be made to feel completely enthusiastic over 
the prospects of wearing his own “little 
radio.” The writer has experienced and is 
convinced that if the auditory training pre 
gram up to this point has been successfully 
carried out, the teacher after five or ten 
minutes of this particular class period wil 
find all of her pupils wearing their aid 
and pleased with the privilege. 

Building tolerance and appreciation fo! 
amplification through the use of the it 
dividual aid is taught just as in the origind 
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program. In addition, discrimination for 
the sounds or words previously learned is 
reviewed. Specific notes are kept of the 
responses of each youngster to the instru- 
ment he has been wearing and when the 
teacher is satisfied that she has a fairly 
thorough subjective evaluation, another in- 
strument is tried in the same manner. Once 
the teacher is satisfied that a representative 
group of hearing aids have demonstrated 
adequate performance for each child, the 
final evaluation is carried out in the sound 
treated room under controlled testing con- 
ditions. The ultimate goal will be to find 
the instrument which will objectively dem- 
onstrate the best aided threshold. 

Although this article is not designed to 
include the discussion of a language devel- 
opment program for children once they 
become hearing aid users, the writer is of 
the firm opinion that these youngsters 
should be placed in a small play group, 
preferably with normal hearing partic- 
ipants, and an organized program of com- 
munication carried out. In general, ex- 
perience in some centers has been that par- 
ents, even after an educational program 
in conjunction with the children’s auditory 
training classes, are not prepared to carry 
on the training at home. 


Supplementary Observations 


A number of parents have indicated, and 
preliminary contacts in one center sub- 
stantiated, that their children presented 
serious behavior problems and might not 
cooperate in the program or even refuse to 
wear the hearing aid. Actual experience 
with the training program has shown that 
one of the outstanding advantages of au- 
ditory training has been the manner in 
which such children have become manage- 
able, in the home situation as well as the 
classroom. 

Children with hearing thresholds aver- 
aging 70 decibels or more usually do not 
hear, or tend to ignore, sounds in their en- 
vironment. After a brief auditory training 
program parents begin to relate such stories 
as the following: “Last evening the tele- 
phone rang and Sharon was standing close 
to the bell. Her eyes became bright and she 
reached for the receiver.” This little girl 
had a week’s training in learning to dis- 
criminate the difference between the tele- 
phone bell ringing and other sound effects. 
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Until this training had been well under way, 
Sharon had completely ignored the tele- 
phone bell, but now even with an unaided 
ear she was beginning to discriminate 
among loud sounds around the house. 


The question of plastic versus rubber 
ear molds is still one for research and only 
the future will reveal information relative 
to the frequency response, durability, close- 
ness of seal, irritability of the ear canal, 
etc. However there are problems with both 
types of ear inserts which warrant report- 
ing. The plastic molds are often brittle and 
parents should be cautioned not to allow 
their children to handle the insert unless 
they are taught to take extreme care to 
avoid breakage. In addition, preschool 
youngsters are apt to take many tumbles 
and a bump on the ear holding the receiver 
is likely to result in a scratched ear canal 
which, of course, is subject to infection. Al- 
though the rubber tipped or all rubber 
molds may seem to be the answer to the 
problem, experience in some cases has dem- 
onstrated that excessive perspiration in the 
external meatus has caused some irritation. 
Perhaps the most unlikely story, yet one 
which bears repeating, is that of Billy who 
removed his rubber ear tip and used it 
for a teething ring, and obviously had to 
have a replacement! 


One of the most satisfying stories related 
by a parent was that of a child who had just 
received his own instrument as a special 
gift from his parents and refused to part 
with it when he retired for the night. As a 
sequel to the story it is not unusual to find 
the child arising the next morning, before 
his parents, in search of the hearing aid 
which had been with him when he was 
tucked into bed. 


The question is often asked by parents: 
“When will I know that I need to replace 
depleted batteries?” Teachers have re- 
sponded by suggesting that the instrument 
be tested twice a day by the parents through 
the obvious technique of listening through 
the receiver or by checking feedback, How- 
ever, several mothers have reported that 
their children will remove their ear tips and 
point to the aid with a shake of the head 
when they are no longer receiving benefits 
from their instruments. Such a response 
should certainly be encouraged and is one 
of the best indications that a child has a real 
need for amplification. 
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One interesting and apparently paradox- 
ical observation has been made by both 
parents and teachers of very young children 
who have accepted amplification and are 
wearing hearing aids all day long. The 
report has been that these youngsters no 
longer show a startled response to auditory 
stimuli about the home. The reaction of 
the parents is usually an assumption that 
the amplification has destroyed the last 
remnant of hearing. Actually the children 
have become accustomed to the usual 
sounds about them and are reacting very 
much like normally listening youngsters. 

Although parents are often distressed by 
the constant babbling of their children once 
they are getting amplification throughout 
the day. the therapist always receives the re- 
port as a good indication that the child 
is attending to sound. A child will often 
babble continuously while his aid is turned 
on, but will cease the chatter when the bat- 
teries are dead or the instrument is turned 
off. 

Parents must be made to realize that their 
hard of hearing children will not begin to 
use speech until sound commences to have 
some meaning to them and language con- 
cepts are beginning to develop. In other 
words, understanding of words must pre- 


cede the speaking of words. If we think 
in terms of how long it takes a normall 
hearing child to develop language, we mug 
not become impatient with the hard 6 
hearing child who at age two, three or fo 
has for the first time heard a languag 
which he could imitate. Parents must 
impressed with the concept of time that is 
needed before communication becomes 4 
reality. 

Teaching the child to care for his ow 
hearing aid and treasure it as one of his 
prize possessions is an essential factor ip 
the early stages of becoming a hearing aif 
user. Parents, as well as teachers, neve 
cease to be amazed at the early age a chill 
is capable of performing such tasks as re 
moving and replacing his own ear tip 
changing batteries, and carefully putting 
his instrument away at night. 

The ultimate goal of giving the severel 
hard of hearing child maximum benefits ip 
listening throughout the day can k 
achieved by an auditory training program 
which is designed to prepare him for his 
individual aid. Building tolerance, appre 
ciation and a need for sound, as well as th 
teaching of gross and finer sound dis 
crimination, are basic stepe in training : 
child to become a good hearing aid user. 


Hearing and Fatigue 


We can, although all such comparisons have their faults, compare a section of the 
brain to a sorting center in a Post Office. In one case, the sorting center deals with 
faulty and mis-spelt addresses made even more difficult by omitted words or letters, hall 
rubbed out pencilling and the like. In the other case, all addresses are clearly typed an( 
easily readable. 

If you compare the work in these two sorting offices, you will probably find tha 
the working strain—if the same number of envelopes be given to either Office—is @ 
least three times as great in the department which deals with the poorly addressed et 
velopes as it is in the other. What would probably happen—if we continue the com 
parison—is that the sorting office dealing with the badly written envelopes will, durin 
the same working hours, only deal with about one-third of its envelopes. The corticd 
region of a deaf person, however, cannot reduce its work to one-third: it has got to g¢ 
through the whole of the work of the incoming sound perceptions, badly written as the 
may be It has got to assemble them, and to interpret them as best it can. The results 
obvious; a severe strain is entailed which persists and recurs with every acoustic impre 
sion, a strain which is bound to result in fatigue and tiredness, and which has no equiv 
lent in the individual who has normal hearing.—A. B. Alexander, M.D., An excerpt from 
Aural News reprinted by the Volta Review. 
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You’re Deaf! So What? 


ELIZABETH EVANS 


ONT go to the morgue just because 

you can't hear! Don’t resent your 
handicap. You're not unique. Millions of 
others who go through life with crippled 
ears are making a success of it. Look at 
Eleanor Roosevelt, for instance. Her ears 
went bad in her youth, but that didn’t 
stop her from getting out front. Indeed, 
if you'll make it a point to stand on your 
mental toes and listen with your eyes, your 
deafness will become an adventure that 
will enrich your own life, as well as the 
lives of those around you. 

To begin with, admit that you are deaf. 
Don’t conceal the obvious truth. Don’t 
freeze vourself away. Accept the fact that 
when hearing once goes there’s hardly a 
chance, in the opinion of the medical world, 
that it will ever be restored. So get going 
on the right road now, for you'll have to 
live with yourself for a mighty long time. 
After all, the world won't stop just because 
your ears have gone bad. 

Probably the most important thing for 
you to do is to cultivate a sense of humor. 
Then sit back and enjoy your ears. They 
really are comical when they misbehave. 
I’m telling you this from experience, for 
I've laughed at my ears more times than [| 
can remember. 

There was the time I was sleeping my 
way home on the train. Through some 
rare good fortune, my last-minute reser- 
vations provided me with a deluxe bed- 
room. I had never before traveled in such 
stately style! Exhausted from a full day’s 
program. I locked my door, fell into bed 
and dropped off into deep slumber. My 
peaceful repose was short-lived, however. 
as I suddenly awakened with a scream to 
find someone pulling mightily at my arm! 
Bewildered and trembling, I found myself 
confronted by two conductors! The gen- 
tlemen explained that they had fruitlessly 
knocked, kicked, rapped and banged on 


the door in order to collect my fare. Things 


The author, using the name “Elizabeth Evans,” is a 
former public school teacher who is now a free lance 
writer. As she phrases it, her “ears went out of 
business very early in life.’ Her case has been diag- 
nosed as otosclerosis. 
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being such as they were, they continued 
apologetically, it was their duty to investi- 
gate. I explained that my ears were at 
the bottom of the whole farce, and sent the 
conductors away laughing. I confess being 
upset at the time, but I still smile over the 
incident. 


Don’t Bluff 


School yourself not to bluff too much. 
All too often we deaf people—sometimes 
to our own detriment—live in a world of 
pretense; we make believe that we hear 
when we really don’t. This system doesn’t 
pay for me; I don't bluff anymore. I get 
people to shout their heads off, if necessary, 
and here’s why: 

Not so long ago, my ears almost carried 
me back to Saint Peter when several of us 
were touring through a friend’s new home. 
Everything had been running smoothly 
until the hostess, turning to me, suddenly 
mumbled something that sounded like 
“glub-blug-blug-glub.” Since I was un- 
able to read her lips—they were too 
straight and too thin—I asked her to re- 
peat. Alas and alack! The repetition 
proved even less lucid. Surmising that the 
lady was pointing out a unique feature of 
the house, I made some remark about how 
wonderful it was and thereupon veered to 
the left. Without intent or desire I plunged 
headlong down a flight of stairs. Never 
again could | duplicate this undignified 
feat and remain alive in the bargain. Mv 
disconcerted hostess said that she had 
specifically warned me to be careful of the 
concealed staircase and to walk straight 
ahead. Then things suddenly became clear. 
“So that’s what you were saying,” I wanly 
replied. “I’m sorry. But, anyway, all of 
this conclusively proves that I actually fell 
for your new home.” 

As was to be expected, this accident 
taught me a lesson. Today I make people 
repeat several times if I don’t grasp what 
they are saying. Should these efforts fail. 
I immediately whip out a handy pad and 
pencil and command my victims to write 
their messages. These days I’ve called 
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And that’s 


my bluff; 
sound, too! 

It does seem odd, incidentally, that in 
this vastly enlightened era science still 
knows little or nothing about the causes 
or cures of deafness. Unbelievably slow 

rogress has been made in this direction. 

Usually a deaf person can hope for nothing. 
The encouraging thing is that if a cure 
ever should come, you'll enjoy it all the 
more. 

If you can wear a hearing aid, all well 
and good. Many hard of hearing indi- 
viduals have been greatly benefited; on the 
other hand, many have not. For some 
reason or other, some people assume that 
all ears can use hearing aids. That is not 
true. 

Take my own case, for example. I have 
had instruments made especially for me; 
my hearing has been “boosted” electrically 
until my head almost split: practically 
every device on the market has been tried, 
and all to no avail. That doesn’t bother 
me, though. I’ve studied lipreading and 
am doing all right by myself. thank you. 


I'm playing safe. 


Lipreading Is Important 


Let me say right here and now that | 
strongly urge those with hearing impair- 
ments—whether or not they use hearing 
aids—to study lipreading. Without a doubt 
it’s a science that’s both fascinating and 
helpful. Though jipreading can be learned 
under a private tutor, today many cities 
have hearing societies where classes are 
held, and some public school systems also 
conduct free evening classes. If you scout 
around you'll have little or no difficulty 
in discovering where the art of lipreading 
is taught. Try to join a class, for then 
you are likely to form new and valuable 
contacts; you will be among those who 
share a common bond of understanding. 
And you'll also discover that there’s a 
tremendous amount of fun in hearing with 
your eyes! 

To return to the subject of hearing aids, 
outsiders usually agree that anyone who 
doesn’t wear one refuses because of shame. 
Some of my own acquaintances all too often 
arrive at the same conclusion; they suspect 
that I’m too vain to wear an inconspicuous 
button in my ear. How, I ask, can the 
hearing world be so silly? Certainly, any 
person as deaf as I am would be bound to 
use a hearing aid if it could help. Why 
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not? But just try to convince the world 
on that score. 

Which reminds me of a skeptical friend 
who once played an amusing trick on me. 
Telephoning early in the morning, she 
begged me to hurry to her house. “An 
emergency!” she cried. When a friend is 
in trouble I'll drop everything and rush to 
her side, if I can be of service. Therefore, 
without even rearranging my hair I jumped 
into a cab and sped to the lady in distress, 


The Helpful Friend 


You want to know, of course, the extent 
of the crisis that had gripped my friend. 
You'll smile when I tell you that, in a spirit 
of helpfulness, she had brought a hearing 
aid demonstrator into her home. Deter- 
mined to make me wear an aid, she felt 
that she had me cornered at long last. Im- 
mediately I sized up the situation with a 
mirthful glance. 

Meekly, and without protest, | seated my- 
self and let the demonstrator do his work. 
After pulling every trick out of his bag he 
forlornly turned to my friend and said, 
“It’s really so. She cannot use a hearing 
aid. Not every person can wear one and 
there isn’t a thing that I can do for her.” 
My friend was so obviously oppressed with 
disappointment that she blinked back some 
tears. Comforting her, | assured her that 
she didn’t have to immerse herself in worry. 
After all, these ears were my ears and I was 
doing pretty well with them, even if I had 
to say so myself. So why all the fuss? 


The Telephone Amplifier 


Many hard of hearing persons, by the 
way, are unaware of the fact that for a fair 
price they can have an amplified telephone. 
I have a powerful amplifier on mine and 
when anyone talks to me the whole con- 
versation can be heard three blocks away. 
One day when an outsider used my tele- 
phone, a broadly humorous incident de- 
veloped. 

After he had dialed his number, as I re- 
call it, I observed that he was fast becom- 
ing involved in an argument. Soon he 
hanged down the receiver with a look of 
fury and, turning to me, said, “The blamed 
old fool must be crazy. I talk to him—he’s 
my friend—and he shouts back like a mad- 
man! I tell him to calm down and stop 
yelling at me, and he comes right back 
again and shouts at the top of his voice. 
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[ don’t know what got into him. He has 
never acted like this before. I didn’t do 
him any harm. I just called to have a quiet 
little chat, and there he goes and blows his 
top!” After explaining that my telephone 
was amplified, and after we had laughed 
together over the comic episode, the man 
hurriedly dialed back his number and put 


his house in order. 
Get a Pet 


As for advice, I strongly urge every deaf 
and hard of hearing person to get himself 
a pet—preferably a dog. You'll be sur- 
prised when you discover how much an 


animal can enrich your life. I’m talking 
from experience for I’ve had a dog in my 
house for several years now. Whitey and I 
have an abundance of fun together and we 
don’t have to worry about the communica- 
tion problem. I feel sure you will be hap- 
pier if you have an animal around. A pet, 
you'll soon discover for yourself, will take 
some of the dark out of your life and that’s 
a good thing in itself. 

So don’t hole yourself up! Take your 
life out of the moth balls and be thankful 
that your handicap is not a disfiguring one! 
Come away from your self-made island and 
get out into the midst of things! 


Is My Child Deaf or Hard of Hearing? 


Epna S. LEVINE 


Whenever a single term is used to de- 
scribe a complex condition, confusion is 
bound to occur. And so it is with the 
terms “deaf” and “hard of hearing.” Au- 
thorities have wrestied with the problem 
of who shall be called deaf and who hard 
of hearing for many, many years. Natural- 
ly, the extreme cases of each group offer 
little if any difficulty. But when it comes 
to the “in-betweens.” the so-called border- 
line cases, confusion still prevails, even 
among the authorities. 

This is so because there is no single 
factor which can be used to differentiate 
between the two. Not even the amount of 
hearing loss can in itself determine which 
“in-between” child shall be called “deaf” 
and which “hard of hearing.”’ The final de- 
cision rests largely with the psycho-edu- 
cational factors involved. in a given case. 
On this point most authorities are agreed. 

Thus, the audiologist may examine the 
results of his hearing test and decide that 
such and such child, having a considerable 
amount of residual hearing, ought to be 
termed “hard of hearing.” But when the 
educator examines the very same child and 


Dr. Levine is psychologist at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. Her article is reprinted, 
by permission, from the March 1954 issue of Parents’ 
Newsletter, published by the Parents’ Association of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
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finds him unable to profit from any other 
educational approach than the special meth- 
ods used with the deaf, then to the edu- 


cator that child is a deaf child for all 
practical purposes. Naturally, the edu- 


cator will make whatever special provision 


is required for the training of the child’s 
residual hearing. This is part of the special 
methods approach. And if, eventually, the 
child shows evidences of being able to 
profit from a regular school environment. 
that too will be taken care of, regardless of 
whether the child is called deaf or hard of 
hearing. 

And so we may very well have children 
who audiologically speaking can just about 
make the hard of hearing category; but 
who educationally speaking, are deaf just 
so long as they: (1) enter school with no 
speech and no understanding of language: 
(2) require the special methods of educa- 
tion devised for the deaf: and (3) are 
subjected to all the psychological strains 
of being deaf. 

Yet. in the final analysis, what difference 
does it really make which term is used? 
The important thing is the child’s welfare 
and what is being done for the child. This 
will not depend upon the term used but 
upon the child’s needs. I think we may 
safely trust to the wisdom and experience 
of the alert and conscientious educator to 
see that these needs are fully met. 
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The Farman-Phillips 
Speech Intelligibility Diagnostic Test* 


J. Jay FARMAN 


HE Farman-Phillips Speech Intelligi- 

bility Diagnostic Test was developed by 
J. Jay Farman and Betty Phillips, teachers 
in the advanced and intermediate depart- 
ments, respectively. of the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf. 

The test was constructed during the 1952- 
53 school year as a means of formally eval- 
uating the speech of the students in the 
Oregon School. It was completed shortly 
before the school term closed, and a sam- 
pling of 30 students was given the test 
mainly for determining its general utility. 
As a result of the trial test undesirable ma- 
terials were eliminated and replaced, and 
the score sheet was revised. Through the 
fall of the present school year the test was 
given to all of the students in grades four 
through ten in the Oregon School. A total 
of 89 students were tested. 

Primary Objectives 

The primary objectives of the test are: 

1. Which students have intelligible or un- 
intelligible speech. 

2. What factors, and to what degree, lead 
to speech intelligibility or unintelligibility. 

3. What specific pathological defects each 
individual might possess that affects his or 
her speech. 

4. Where weaknesses in the speech teach- 
ing program might be. 

5. An individual's ability to produce the 
various units of speech, i.e.. as a com- 
parison of the ability to produce an iso- 
lated sound and a word; a word and a 
sentence. 

The test is divided into the following five 
parts in order thoroughly to evaluate and 
diagnose each student's speech: 


*4 test developed by J. Jay Farman and Betty 
Phillips, Oregon State School for the Deaf. 


Mr. Parman teaches in the advanced department of 
the Oregon State School for the Deaf. He is a grad- 
uate of Miami University and received his master’s 
degree from the University of Texas. 
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1. A test of isolated sounds (including al] 
of the voiced sounds and selected voiceless 
sounds). 

2. PB Words—a list of 20 phonetically 
balanced words selected from a total of 
200 PB Words. 

3. Spondee Words—a list of 20 words 
selected from a total of 200 spondee words, 

4. Unassorted Words—a list of 20 un. 
assorted words selected from a total of 100 
words devised by the test authors and as 
sumed to be familiar to the students. 

5. Sentences—a list of 20 sentences 
selected from a total of 200 sentences de 
vised by the test authors. 


Score Sheet 


The test score sheet is unique in that it 
provides a complete and accurate record of 
the student’s performance on the test, and 
also allows adequate space for a diagnostic 
evaluation of the student's speech. Two lists 
of sounds are included in the sound test. 
Only one list is to be used by the student. 
The first list is composed of sounds as they 
appear on the Northampton Charts. The 
other list is composed of regular English 
speech sounds with diacritical markings. 
The student can choose which list he prefers 
to read for the test. On the left side of the 
score sheet are the two columns of sounds. 
A rating scale of one to three. representing 
poor, fair, and good. runs parallel to each 
column of sounds. As the sounds are read 
by the student the auditor checks one of the 
rating scales for each sound. The rest of 
the score sheet is divided into six parts 
across the page and four parts down the 
page. At the top of each of the six sections 
is written a factor which influences the ir 
telligibility of speech. namely; pitch, loud 
ness, vocal quality, articulation, pronuncia 
tion and rhythm. In the four divisions 
down the page are written PB words, spor 
dee words, unassorted words. and sem 
tences. The six by four division of the page 
results in 24 equal squares. At the top of 
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each square is a rating scale of one to five; 
one being the lowest and five the highest. 
Thus, each word list and the sentence list 
is rated on a scale for each of the mentioned 
six factors influencing speech intelligibility. 
Below each rating scale and within the 
square is a blank space for the auditor's 
diagnostic evaluation. 

A separate intelligibility score is deter- 
mined for the first part of the test, and is 
not used in ascertaining the total speech 
intelligibility score. The sound test is given 
merely to compare the ability of any one 
student to produce an isolated sound and 
sounds in connected speech. The highest 
base score is 99 or 100 per cent; the lowest 
33 or 33 per cent. The highest possible base 
score for each individual group of words 
and the sentence group is 30, or 100 per 
cent. The lowest possible score is 6, or 20 
per cent. The highest possible base score 
for each individual factor—pitch, loudness, 
vocal quality, articulation, pronunciation 
and rhythm—is 20, or 100 per cent; the 
lowest possible score is 4, or 20 per cent. 
Thus by adding the rating scale values for 
PB words across the score sheet, and di- 
viding by the highest possible to get the 
per cent score, the intelligibility score for 
PB words is determined. When adding all 
of the rating scale values under Articula- 
tion, the articulation intelligibility score is 
ascertained. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed to determine the score for each com- 
ponent of the test. To find the total intel- 
ligibility score, exclusive of the sound test, 
the per cent scores for PB words, spondee 
words, unassorted words and sentences are 
totaled and divided by four. 


Tests at Oregon School 


When the test was given at the Oregon 
School for the Deaf, three auditors graded 
each student’s performance. The intelligi- 
bility scores determined by the three au- 
ditors were totaled and divided by three to 


Speech Test Scores VARCH 1954 


Test 


BROWN, TOM 5th 


Soung 

Auditor PR Words Sponder Unassorted Sentences Score Test 
JJ? 67 77 63 67 
BLP 70 77 63 67 69 62 
csP 67 70 67 63 67 68 
Audit Pitch Loudness Voc. Qual Artic Pron Khythm 
JIF 75 90 65 45 45 75 
BLP 80 100 7” 45 45 65 
csP 80 100 75 40 35 70 

Hearing Loss R 86 Numver ars nearing impaired 

1 9 12 years 
Cause of hearing disorler Ace 12 
Congenital 


arrive at one speech intelligibility score for 
each student. A permanent record card, 
4 x 6, has been designed, and on it appears 
the student’s name, age, grade, hearing loss, 
cause of hearing disorder, number of years 
hearing impaired, and all of the scores for 
each part of the test assigned by each au- 
ditor. 

While the test scores give an indication 
of the general speech intelligibility of the 
students individually and collectively, the 
true value of the test to the teacher lies in 
the thorough study of the score sheet it- 
self, and the remarks recorded by each 
auditor. The Farman-Phillips Test offers 
the opportunity to diagnose accurately the 
student’s speech in as objective a manner 
as seems possible. The results derived from 
the test give the teacher a better under- 
standing of each child’s speech problem. 


“Talking Homes” 


During my wife’s and my professional careers (Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing. Man- 


chester, England) we have seen many deaf children, whom we have taught or known in- 
timately, grow to maturity. We can say, without reservation that those we have known 
to realize most fully their potentialities educationally, socially and occupationally, have 
all had parents who helped them, by giving them “talking homes.” By “talking homes” 
we mean homes in which the parents of deaf children talk to them so that they can un 
derstand what is said to them in the ordinary course of daily life and about the activities 
and interests that all children enjoy, parents who also encourage their deaf children’s 
early imperfect attempts to talk. (From “Recent Developments in the Education of Deaf 
and Partially Deaf Children,” by A. W. G. Ewing, Special Schools Journal, July 1953, 
12.) 
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The Hearing Aid 
—Its Acceptance and Use 


D. E. YENRICK 


are all who wear hearing aids deaf. 
To need an aid, the patient should have 
an approximate loss in the speech area of 
40 decibels or more before he considers 
an aid. The person with a loss of 20 to 40 
decibels will experience only limited diffi- 
culty in verbal communication, and the 
need for an aid is not indicated. Individ- 
uals in the 40 to 65 decibel level are in 
need of an aid, but will try to escape wear- 
ing one until the loss becomes worse. Lip- 
reading does not seem so necessary to 
them, but would help immeasurably. 

The need for a hearing aid is dependent 
upon many factors of importance before 
the final selection is to be made. One of 
the first steps, prior to the selection of an 
aid, is to consult an otologist for a com- 
plete otological and audiologic review. An 
audiometric study is important to deter- 
mine the exact degree of loss and is help- 
ful in the correct setting of the frequencies 
of the aid. 

Many people have been hard of hearing 
over an extended period of time and have 
forgotten what it is like to hear in the 
same manner as an individual with normal 
hearing. The untold inconvenience this 
person may cause others, not to mention 
his own personal difficulties, may be al- 
most overwhelming. The hard of hearing 
individual may correct some or all (de- 
pending upon the aid, the type and sever- 
ity of the loss, and his adjustment to the 
aid) of this convenience. However, to date 
no hearing aid has been manufactured to 
take the place of the cochlea. 


Selection of An Aid 


The selection of an aid should be care- 
fully handled by the prospective buyer and 
the salesman. A quick sale may, at a later 


ie who wear glasses are not blind, nor 


Mr. Yenrick is director of the Department of Ad- 
Missions and Audiological Laboratory, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. 
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date, prove disastrous to both parties. The 
present day trend is for the buyer of an 
aid to go to a hearing center or a clinic 
and review several aids, either at one time 
or over an extended period of time. Most 
clinics do not endorse or promote the sale 
of any particular aid. They are solely inter- 
ested in giving an unbiased, noncommer- 
cial demonstration of the instruments. 
Much has been written pro and con about 
the “fitting” and “evaluation” of hearing 
aids. It is not the intention to discuss the 
tenets of these two points, but it is hoped 
some light may be given to a subject that 
has had limited public review. 

When an individual decides to buy an 
aid, he should shop as he would for a new 
car or a piece of real estate. The buyer 
should consider the initial cost of the aid, 
guarantee, weight, size, shape, cost of op- 
eration, the availability and reliability of 
repair service, and last, and most impor- 
tant, how well speech is heard with ampli- 
fied sound. How does the tone sound; the 
pitch; the quality; the volume; the noise? 
Some aids will give only a flat response; 
they amplify all pitch levels from the very 
low to the high tones. Other aids will am- 
plify isolated frequencies and suppress 
others that do not need to be amplified. 

Many prospective hearing aid users may 
have developed a strong resistance to wear- 
ing an aid. Many hard of hearing people 
will rarely admit the extent of their handi- 
cap. Actually, few have a true concept of 
their hearing loss. They may minimize the 
loss or exaggerate their impairment. Per- 
sonal vanity plays a major role in the re- 
jection of hearing aids. Many feel they are 
getting old if told they need an aid. Others 
will attempt to hide their aids by the use 
of such devices as pins, new hair styles 
and plastic tubes in the place of the more 
common ear molds. Actually the hearing 
aid that is visible serves as a reminder to 
others that they should speak plainly and 
directly to the hard of hearing individual, 
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and in general be more considerate when 
conversing with him. When one sees a 
hearing aid, one need not immediately be- 
gin to shout. Shouting only distorts audi- 
ble and visible speech. 

Most hearing centers or clinics maintain 
certain standards for acceptance or rejec- 
tion of demonstrational aids. Most clinics 
will accept only those aids which have 
been passed by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Ear Molds 


Every wearer of a hearing aid should 
have an individual ear mold made to fit his 
own ear. This is included in the original 
purchase price of most new aids. The mold 
should have a tight enough seal to elimi- 
nate a “squeal” or “feed-back” from the 
aid to the mold. The mold should fit so 
that there is no irritation of the ear. The 
smallest pin-point burr can cause serious 
irritation. 

A child will outgrow an ear mold be- 
cause the ear grows as does the rest of the 
body and the mold will need to be replaced 
from time to time. 

The ear and the ear mold should be kept 
clean at all times. No wax or dirt should 
be allowed to accumulate and plug the ear 
and the ear mold. The mold should be 
washed with lukewarm water. 

The type and size of the aid will deter- 
mine where it should be worn. Many 
adults prefer to wear their instruments on 
the chest, in the breast pocket of a suit 
coat, in a shirt or blouse pocket. Carriers 
may be made or purchased and worn next 
to the undergarment. Nylon is a suitable 
type of cloth which gives off limited cloth- 
ing noise and the durability is good. Also, 
if an individual perspires excessively, ny- 
lon is suggested because it is less apt to 
absorb moisture. 

The aid should be worn as high on the 
body as possible, so that it will pick up 
more sound. Some small preschool chil- 
dren will have difficulty wearing the aid 
high enough on the body because the aid 
is so close to the ear that they will get a 
“feed-back” or a “squeal.” 


Periods of Adjustment to the Aid 


You do not acquire a hearing aid one 
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day and become completely adjusted to it 
the next. There are several periods of ad. 
justment that one goes through before one 
is finally acclimated to the instrument. 
It is far wiser for an individual to put 
an aid on for short periods and increase 
the sessions gradually until he is wearing 
it full time. Many people want to wear 
their aids to church immediately. From an 
acoustic standpoint, this is one of the worst 
places to try out a new aid. The organ is 
going to sound like a miniature cannon 
going off, and the choir, be it good or 
bad, is going to sound like a jumbled mass 
of noise. The average hard of hearing per. 
son has not heard these sounds for a long 
time. If a person breaks in an aid as he 
would a new pair of shoes, his chances of 
good service are far better. Too many peo. 
ple expect too much from their instru. 
ments at first. They may have been poorly 
instructed in the use of the aid and after 
a period of time become discouraged and 
blame the salesman for selling a faulty aid, 
In a few months it may take its place in 
the bureau drawer. Actually, it is not al 
ways the fault of the instrument or the 
salesman. The buyer has not given it a 
long enough and fair enough trial. 


Lipreading and a Hearing Aid 

No hearing aid, regardless of the com 
mercial claim, has been perfected to am- 
plify all sounds in all situations. Lipread. 
ing is as much a necessity to a hard of 
hearing person as a hearing aid. Lipread. 
ing augments what you see with what you 
hear. Vowels are low pitched and mos 
consonants are high pitched, and many 
people with a nerve type loss will have 
difficulty with consonants. You may need 
‘ lipread the high-frequency consonant 
sounds of s, sh, c, ch, and z, because the 
hearing loss may be so severe that no hear 
ing aid will correctly amplify these sounds 


Summary 
In summary a hearing aid may be 
thought of as a mechanical adjunct te 
hearing. Like all mechanical devices it 
not perfect, and on occasions it may fail 
Nevertheless it can be a great source o 
pleasure and comfort. particularly if the 
proper physical, educational and psycho 
logical approach is followed in becoming 

accustomed to wearing it. 
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Cats 
A Lipreading Lesson on Short A 


MARGARET MANNING 


ATS flourished in the days of the 

Egyptians. In Egypt grain grows in 
the fields beside the Nile River. As grain 
was removed from the fields to the gran- 
aries, the mice followed. The cats followed 
the mice. 

When the grain was made into flour and 
bread, the mice followed the bread into the 
homes of the people. There, also, went the 
cats. 

The people of Egypt saw how valuable 
the cat was in protecting their food. They 
made the cat a welcome member of their 
households. 

In time the cat came to be venerated by 
the Egyptians. They even had a catheaded 
goddess. When his house burned down, an 
Egyptian would save the cat first. To kill 
a cat, even by accident, was a crime pun- 
ished by death. 

Several centuries followed before the cat 
became known to the people of Europe. 
This situation seems especially strange 
when we remember the Phoenicians. The 
Phoenicians were the great sailors of the 
ancient world. They kept cats on board 
their ships to protect their food. Nobody 
knows why the Europeans did not adopt 
some of these cats. 

When the people of Europe finally did 
learn about cats, they welcomed them. 
Strict laws were passed protecting cats 
from harm. In tenth century Wales, any- 
one killing a cat from the Royal granary 
had to pay a fine in grain. This was meas- 
ured by hanging the cat up by its tail with 
its nose touching the floor—then heaping 
the grain high enough around the cat to 
bury it to the tip of its tail. 

Cats are now found all over the earth. 
Lions, tigers, leopards, ocelots and pumas 
are larger members of the cat family. There 
are many smaller cats, such as lynx, moun- 
tain lions, boheats, and other wild cats. 
These are found scattered over the various 
continents. 


Miss Manning, of Lynn, Mass., is a teacher of lip- 
reading, 
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It is the smaller cats that have given rise 
to several separate breeds. The Angora or 
Persian cat originated in South Asia. The 
Siamese cat is a native of Siam. The Manx 
comes from the Isle of Man. It is thought 
to be the descendant of cats escaped from 
the Phoenicians, 

The mark of their origin is recorded on 
the toepads of each breed. The purebred 
Angora or Persian has pink toepads. Cats 
of European origin have yellow toepads. 
Descendants of the Egyptian cat have black 
toepads. 

It is generally agreed that the Egyptian 
cat is the ancestor of our pet of today. It 
has so many of the same habits that were 
possessed by this ancestor. 

Do you know the old English rhyme 
that begins, 

“As I was going to St. Ives...... 8 

There is no other town of its size in the 
world that has as many cats as St. Ives in 
England. 

As soon as a visitor arrives at the sta- 
tion, he is surrounded by friendly cats. 
They rub against his legs and mew and 
purr to attract attention. 

The explanation for this great cat popu- 
lation is to be found in the fact that the 
people of St. Ives earn their living by fish- 
ing. 

Therefore, the most valued possessions 
of every family are the fishing nets. 

St. Ives is a very old town. There are 
many houses that have been there hundreds 
of years. In these rambling houses there 
are large numbers of rats. 

During the winter, the precious fishing 
nets are stored in the cellars of the houses. 
If it were not for the close watch of the 
cats, there would be very little left of the 
nets after the winter is over. For nothing 
seems to please a rat more than to grind at 
a net. 

So St. Ives is a real paradise for pussies. 
The fisherfolk cannot have too many of 
them. 

The progress of civilization has resulted 
in fewer changes in cats than in dogs. The 
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cat still maintains the same spirit of in- 
dependence and today performs the same 
important service that it performed origi- 
nally—the control of rats and mice. 

As a matter of fact, if it were not for 
the cat our civilization would still be very 
backward. During the Dark Ages after the 
fall of Rome, all the learning of man was 
recorded on rolls of papyrus. The rolls 


were kept in monasteries, the only buildings 
that were safe from bandits who attacked 
and sacked any other buildings they came 
upon. 

Cats were kept in the monasteries to 
drive away the mice that would have eaten 
the papyrus rolls. And so the wisdom of 
ancient times was preserved for the modern 
world—by cats! 


Speech Lesson Plan 


Mrs. HARRIET HOLLAMBY 


This short lesson plan is published in 
the hope that it might be useful to begin- 
ning teachers. Mrs. Hollamby is a teacher 
in the Primary Division of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School for the Deaf, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Material 


(A) The teacher selects a little verse 
which is rhythmical and simple to follow. 
The one selected here was “Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star” because of the easy 2/4 
rhythm. 

(B) Each word of the verse is written 
on six-inch flash cards. On one side the 
word is written phonetically. according to 
the Yale Charts—the vowels in red: the 
consonants in black. On the other side the 
word is again written according to the 
Yale Charts but the vowel is indicated only 
by a dash. Thus the child sees on one side 
tw-n k-l, and on the other side twinkul. 

(C) The verse is written twice on large, 
poster-size tag board. On one side it is 
written phonetically. On the other side, 
headed by an appropriate picture, it is 
written as it is generally seen. 


Procedure 


(1) The teacher writes the vowels on the 
board with yellow chalk. The rhythm can 
be indicated also. The teacher beats the 
time and the children go through the verse 
giving the vowels in rhythm. Thus, the 
children would say: 

iuiuiua(r)- 
ou i-e u u-r u u-e a(r)- 
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uu UF Oe 1-e- 
i-e ul-e ul u i-e. 

(2) The cards on which the vowels are 
omitted are then flashed and placed in the 
slot chart in sequence. Rhythm is omitted 
in this step. 

(3) When all the cards are in order in 
the slot chart they are reread by the chil- 
dren in the 2/4 rhythm. Alternatives are 
that the cards may be turned over show- 
ing the entire word phonetically written 
and read in the rhythm pattern, .or the 
phonetically written tag board chart may 
be presented and spoken in rhythm. 

(4) Finally, the verse with the appro- 
priate picture is presented and the children 
speak it in rhythm. 


Variations 


Other variations have also been used 
with this procedure. 

Using yellow chalk, the teacher may 
write the first line of vowels and the chil- 
dren the remainder. After the vowels are 
read the children then write the consonants, 
using white chalk. 

One child may point first to the vowels 
and then to the consonants, on the Yale 
Charts, while another child writes. 

The flash cards may be used as drill 
cards in various ways. 

The children enjoy this procedure im- 
mensely and the results are most gratifying. 
The best results are achieved by using a 
well established rhythm pattern. The chil- 
dren will sway back and forth while talk- 
ing, giving a real joy to the whole lesson. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Deaf Teen-Ager 


Parents frequently ask for advice about 
the problems of teen-agers. I have often 
made the statement that the most difficult 
period of a deaf child’s life is during 
adolescence, when he first becomes really 
aware of his “difference,” and of his status 
as a deaf person in a group of hearing 
boys and girls. Here is a mother who has 
helped her deaf daughter through this 
period and has decided that it is not as 
dificult as has sometimes been supposed. 
Her letter is in reply to one that appeared 
in Molly Mather’s Mailbox in the June 
1953 Votta REVIEW. 

Sandra is seventeen, and is enrolled in 
a highschool for hearing boys and girls 
which a number of other deaf students 
also attend. 

I was particularly interested in Mrs. 
B. H.’s letter in the June issue. Mrs. B. H. 
is concerned about the problems she fears 
her daughter will have to face during adol- 
escence — particularly social adjustment 
and “dating” problems in high school. 
Perhaps I can dispel Mrs. B. H.’s doubts 
to some extent. If anyone should ask me 
which period of my daughter’s life she 
and her parents had found the most en- 
joyable, | would not hesitate to answer— 
it is right here and now in the turbulent 
and tempestuous teens. 

Actually, having a teen-age deaf child is 
really little different from having a hear- 
ing child the same age. I know, because I 
have one of each. And if I were really 
pinned down on the matter, I think my 
daughter has a slight edge over her hear- 
ing brother when it comes to good times 
and social activity. 

There is a reason why the teen age 
years are a happy time for deaf children. 
This is an age when lipreading has 
reached its peak, when there is—or should 
be—fairly understandable speech. Parents 
can really reach their teen age children, 
talk to them on their own level and help 
them sort out their adolescent problems. 
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With Harriet Montague 


Then, this is the magical age when dates, 
parties, dances begin. The deaf are an 
exceedingly social group, with a full social 
calendar on tap at all times. 

Sandra is seventeen, a popular, happy 
and well adjusted teen-ager. She is well 
adjusted because fundamentally she is a 
well balanced girl, but with all due mod- 
esty I can take some credit for part of her 
happy life. I laid the groundwork in many 
little ways, long ago. I encouraged neigh- 
borhood children to play in our yard; I 
made the yard attractive and exciting, so 
they formed the habit of coming over; and 
this habit carried over into their teens. 
We have lived for many years in the same 
house and the same neighborhood, and 
this helped, too, for constant adjustment 
to a new neighborhood and new people is 
hard on both parents and child. 

Sandra’s best friend is Joan, down the 
street, with whom she grew up. Joan is 
a hearing girl, pretty aid popular. She 
includes Sandra in every dance, party or 
other activity of the moment. She does not 
look upon Sandra as being deaf or “differ- 
ent.” She includes her simply because she 
likes her. Her attitude is reflected in the 
actions of her friends, who have also estab- 
lished the habit of including Sandra. 

To show Mrs. B. H. that I am fully 
aware of the anxieties connected with a 
possible rejection of the deaf child by 
hearing ones, I will cite one instance. The 
first time Joan asked Sandra to go with 
her to a dance with hearing bovs and girls. 
I had qualms about letting her go. It 
seemed at the time that the odds were 
against it, and I was afraid that all the 
morale I had built up through the years 
would be undermined in one fell swoop. 
I debated with myself, but finally I de- 
cided to let her go. 

I need not have worried about any shat- 
tering of her morale. It was the other way 
around. The boys asked her to dance, as 
they did the other girls. When they talked 
to her, she told them she was deaf, and 
they took more pains to make her under- 
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cat still maintains the same spirit of in- 
dependence and today performs the same 
important service that it performed origi- 
nally—the control of rats and mice. 

As a matter of fact, if it were not for 
the cat our civilization would still be very 
backward. During the Dark Ages after the 
fall of Rome, all the learning of man was 
recorded on rolls of papyrus. The rolls 


were kept in monasteries, the only buildings 
that were safe from bandits who attacked 
and sacked any other buildings they came 
upon. 

Cats were kept in the monasteries to 
drive away the mice that would have eaten 
the papyrus rolls. And so the wisdom of 
ancient times was preserved for the modern 
world—by cats! 


Speech Lesson Plan 


Mrs. Harriet HOLLAMBY 


This short lesson plan is published in 
the hope that it might be useful to begin- 
ning teachers. Mrs. Hollamby is a teacher 
in the Primary Division of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School for the Deaf, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Material 


(A) The teacher selects a little verse 
which is rhythmical and simple to follow. 
The one selected here was “Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star” because of the easy 2/4 
rhythm. 

(B) Each word of the verse is written 
on six-inch flash cards. On one side the 
word is written phonetically. according to 
the Yale Charts—the vowels in red; the 
consonants in black. On the other side the 
word is again written according to the 
Yale Charts but the vowel is indicated only 
by a dash. Thus the child sees on one side 
tw-n k-l, and on the other side twinkul. 

(C) The verse is written twice on large, 
poster-size tag board. On one side it is 
written phonetically. On the other side, 
headed by an appropriate picture, it is 
written as it is generally seen. 


Procedure 


(1) The teacher writes the vowels on the 
board with yellow chalk. The rhythm can 
be indicated also. The teacher beats the 
time and the children go through the verse 
giving the vowels in rhythm. Thus, the 
children would say: 

iuiuiua(r)- 
ou i-e u u-r u U-e a(r)- 
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uu UU UF oe i-e- 
i-e ui-e Ui i-e. 

(2) The cards on which the vowels are 
omitted are then flashed and placed in the 
slot chart in sequence. Rhythm is omitted 
in this step. 

(3) When all the cards are in order in 
the slot chart they are reread by the chil- 
dren in the 2/4 rhythm. Alternatives are 
that the cards may be turned over show- 
ing the entire word phonetically written 
and read in the rhythm pattern, or the 
phonetically written tag board chart may 
be presented and spoken in rhythm. 

(4) Finally, the verse with the appro- 
priate picture is presented and the children 
speak it in rhythm. 


Variations 


Other variations have also been used 
with this procedure. 

Using yellow chalk, the teacher may 
write the first line of vowels and the chil- 
dren the remainder. After the vowels are 
read the children then write the consonants, 
using white chalk. 

One child may point first to the vowels 
and then to the consonants, on the Yale 
Charts, while another child writes. 

The flash cards may be used as drill 
cards in various ways. 

The children enjoy this procedure im- 
mensely and the results are most gratifying. 
The best results are achieved by using a 
well established rhythm pattern. The chil- 
dren will sway back and forth while talk- 
ing. giving a real joy to the whole lesson. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Deaf Teen-Ager 


Parents frequently ask for advice about 
the problems of teen-agers. I have often 
made the statement that the most difficult 
period of a deaf child’s life is during 
adolescence, when he first becomes really 
aware of his “difference,” and of his status 
as a deaf person in a group of hearing 
boys and girls. Here is a mother who has 
helped her deaf daughter through this 
period and has decided that it is not as 
dificult as has sometimes been supposed. 
Her letter is in reply to one that appeared 
in Molly Mather’s Mailbox in the June 
1953 Votta REVIEW. 

Sandra is seventeen, and is enrolled in 
a highschool for hearing boys and girls 
which a number of other deaf students 
also attend. 

I was particularly interested in Mrs. 
B. H.’s letter in the June issue. Mrs. B. H. 
is concerned about the problems she fears 
her daughter will have to face during adol- 
escence — particularly social adjustment 
and “dating” problems in high school. 
Perhaps I can dispel Mrs. B. H.’s doubts 
to some extent. If anyone should ask me 
which period of my daughter’s life she 
and her parents had found the most en- 
joyable, I would not hesitate to answer— 
it is right here and now in the turbulent 
and tempestuous teens. 

Actually, having a teen-age deaf child is 
really little different from having a hear- 
ing child the same age. I know, because | 
have one of each. And if I were really 
pinned down on the matter, I think my 
daughter has a slight edge over her hear- 
ing brother when it comes to good times 
and social activity. 

There is a reason why the teen age 
years are a happy time for deaf children. 
This is an age when lipreading has 
reached its peak, when there is—or should 
be—fairly understandable speech. Parents 
can really reach their teen age children, 
talk to them on their own level and help 
them sort out their adolescent problems. 
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With Harriet Montague 


Then, this is the magical age when dates, 
parties, dances begin. The deaf are an 
exceedingly social group, with a full social 
calendar on tap at all times. 

Sandra is seventeen, a popular, happy 
and well adjusted teen-ager. She is well 
adjusted because fundamentally she is a 
well balanced girl, but with all due mod- 
esty I can take some credit for part of her 
happy life. I laid the groundwork in many 
little ways, long ago. I encouraged neigh- 
borhood children to play in our yard; I 
made the yard attractive and exciting, so 
they formed the habit of coming over; and 
this habit carried over into their teens. 
We have lived for many years in the same 
house and the same neighborhood, and 
this helped, too, for constant adjustment 
to a new neighborhood and new people is 
hard on both parents and child. 

Sandra’s best friend is Joan, down the 
street, with whom she grew up. Joan is 
a hearing girl, pretty and popular. She 
includes Sandra in every dance, party or 
other activity of the moment. She does not 
look upon Sandra as being deaf or “differ- 
ent.” She includes her simply because she 
likes her. Her attitude is reflected in the 
actions of her friends, who have also estab- 
lished the habit of including Sandra. 

To show Mrs. B. H. that I am fully 
aware of the anxieties connected with a 
possible rejection of the deaf child by 
hearing ones, I will cite one instance. The 
first time Joan asked Sandra to go with 
her to a dance with hearing bovs and girls. 
I had qualms about letting her go. It 
seemed at the time that the odds were 
against it, and I was afraid that all the 
morale I had built up through the years 
would be undermined in one fell swoop. 
I debated with myself, but finally I de- 
cided to let her go. 

I need not have worried about any shat- 
tering of her morale. It was the other way 
around. The boys asked her to dance, as 
they did the other girls. When they talked 
to her, she told them she was deaf, and 
they took more pains to make her under- 
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stand. Sometimes they came back for a 
second dance. Her deafness did not hurt 
nor humiliate her, for the boys accepted it 
and did not seem to mind. I think both 
Sandra and I passed a small milestone on 
that night. 

Sandra attends Manual Arts High School 
in Los Angeles, a school for the hearing, 
which is also attended by a group of deaf 
and hard of hearing boys and girls. Those 
with hearing defects take the same subjects 
as the regular students, and receive no 
special consideration, although the school 
provides a counsellor who gives them some 
extra-curricular help and irons out diff 
culties. 

In all honesty I will admit that the deaf 
and hard of hearing are a closely knit 
group. and most of the dating is within 
the group. Sandra has dated both deaf 
and hearing boys at high school. Circum- 
stances and occasions have usually gov- 
erned the dating with boys who hear. One 
boy attends her church and lives near us, 
so it is not at all out of his way to drop 
her off in his car. Other hearing boys 
whom she has dated were introduced to 
her by hearing girls. Some of these girls 
are daughters of deaf persons who have 
had considerable experience with the deaf, 
and they help Sandra to adjust socially. 

In spite of all the help she has received, 
it boils down to this in the long run: it-is 
the bright core of a girl’s personality that 
counts, whether she is hearing or deaf. 
It is the sweetness, the amiability, the will- 
ingness to adjust herself to circumstances. 
Beauty helps a girl, too, of course, but it 
isn’t the ultimate; it is character and per- 
sonality that count. 

I watched a program on T.V. the other 
night. It showed a tour of the John Tracy 
Clinic in Los Angeles. For a few minutes, 
watching those babies, I relived the an- 
guished, frustrated days of my own daugh- 
ter’s babyhood, those first hard years after 
I learned she was deaf. 

When the program was over, I looked 
at my daughter across the room. She sat 
serenely studying, her face composed and 
happy. “I wish the people who have just 
watched that picture could see what comes 
after,” I thought. There should be an 
epilogue. Some day I'll write it. 

Mrs. B. McG., CALIFORNIA 
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Book Notes and Reviews 


The Residential School: Its History, Con- 
tributions, and Future, by Merle E. 
Frampton and Ellen Kerney. New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, N. Y. 
163 pages. $1.75. 

A thoughtful presentation of the case for 
the residential school. Although the book 
concerns schools for the blind, most of the 
principles discussed apply to all residential 
schools for exceptional children—including 
the deaf. The authors have included a long 
chapter on criticisms of residential schools, 
and a 57-page appendix on the history of 
the day school movement. The book also 
contains a bibliography of over 300 entries. 


Speech and Hearing Therapy, by Ruth 
Beckey Irwin. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1953. 243 pages. $3.95. 

A book principally for speech and hear- 
ing therapists in public schools. In dealing 
with hearing, the author has been “con- 
cerned primarily with those children whose 
hearing losses range between 20 and 40 
decibels in the speech area of the better 
ear. 


Children’s Auditory Test, a recording by 
Mrs. Edna K. Monsees. (78 rpm, 12- 
inch, constant intensity. The Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 
7, D. C. $6.00, plus 12c for mailing. 
The Children’s Auditory Test was devel- 

oped by Mrs. Monsees to provide a re- 
corded speech-reception test for measuring 
the threshold hearing of young children 
whose language and auditory patterns are 
limited. 


It is designed for use on a speech audi- 
ometer, and is recorded at a constant in- 
tensity thus permitting the clinician to 
control the attenuation. It is a 78 rpm, 
12-inch double-faced record of unbreakable 
vinylite, Each side contains a broad band 
of random noise for calibration, which can 
be used for other clinical purposes. On 
the first side nine simple nouns lending 
themselves to object identification are used. 
Each noun is introduced by the carrying 
phrase “Show me the (object). Each 
noun is used three different times giving 
a test sequence of 27 recorded items. 
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The second side consists of pairs of num- 
bers, as “9-4,” “6-5,” etc. This test is 
useful for finding threshold with and with- 
out a hearing aid for children who can 
recognize and repeat numbers. It can also 
be used with adults who cannot understand 
the CID Spondaic Word Lists. 

The material has been carefully moni- 
tored and the carrying phrase is about 
three decibels less intense than the object 
word. Each item is said at approximately 
the same loudness level. The material was 
recorded with prolongation of the vowels. 
This results in some distortion and in some 
instances affects the intelligibility of the 
test word. This seems unfortunate to this 
reviewer. 

This test fills a real need for the audi- 
ologist who uses recorded material to test 
for speech hearing thresholds for it pro- 
vides simple object and number identifica- 
tion which is well within the scope of 
young children —Dr. Miriam Pauls, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
suy. 


Emotional Difficulties in Reading: A Psy- 
chological Approach to Study Problems, 
by Dr. Beulah Kanter Ephron. The Julian 
Press, New York, 1953. $5.00. 

This is a book which no teacher can 
afford to miss, for it presents an exciting 
approach to the complex causes of learning 
difficulties. 

Dr. Ephron states that “the purpose of 
this book is to clarify the role of psycho- 
therapy in adolescent and adult remedial 
reading.” The book is based on a series of 
verbatim interviews with students, and 
brief but incisive discussions of these in- 
terviews. 

It is no new idea that emotional difficul- 
ties and reading disabilities are linked to- 
gether, but this book is, perhaps, the first 
to present, in a form useful to teachers and 
parents as well as to clinical workers, ac- 
tual cases of reading and study disability. 
It offers a whole new approach to the 
stubborn problems which face all who try 
to help others learn.—Frances Fuchs. 
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NEWS 


Workshop on Hearing Problems 


Community aspects of hearing problems 
will be the subject of a workshop to be held 
in the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Washington, D. C.. on 
October 20-22. The workshop is being 
jointly sponsored by the Department's Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
American Hearing Society. Otolaryngol- 
ogists, hearing aid manufacturers, and rep- 
resentatives of speech and hearing clinics, 
schools, hearing societies. rehabilitation 
centers and all other interested groups are 
being invited to attend. Nationwide repre- 
sentation is expected. The purpose of the 
conference is to define ways to alert a com- 
munity to its hearing problems and means 
of resolving those problems through com- 
munity action. Additional information 
may be secured by writing Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, U. S. Dept. of Health. Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 330 Independence 
Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 


Volta Bureau Exhibit 


The Volta Bureau will be one of 50 ex- 
hibitors at the Exposition and Parade of 
Progress on Rehabilitation and Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, to be 
held in Washington, D. C. on April 28-30. 
Sponsored by the President’s Committee 
and the District of Commissioners’ Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. the meeting will be opened 
officially on April 28 by Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The Exposition will feature handi- 
capped workers on-the-job in interesting 
and useful work, and will show rehabilita- 
tion on-the-job training. The Parade of 
Progress will show the dramatic improve: 
ments through the past quarter to half cen- 
tury in rehabilitation, employment. pros- 
thetics, hearing aids, self-help devices. ete. 


National Hearing Show 

The National Hearing Show and annual 
meeting of the Society of Hearing Aid 
Audiologists will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Chicago, June 24-26. A ree- 
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NOTES 


ord attendance of hearing aid dealers and 
salesmen is expected. Although attendance 
at the general sessions will be limited to 
dealers and salesmen, the public has been 
invited to visit the many exhibits which 
will be on display during the show. 


Corrections 


The article “Home-School Relationships,” 
published in the January Volta Review, 
contained two misleading typographical 
errors. The summary of replies to Ques- 
tion 6, page 26, should have read: “And 
since these are all important and the school 
cannot possibly provide everything. . . .” 
In the magazine the word “anything” was 
substituted for “everything.” On page 27, 
in the summary to Question 9, the word 
“facts” should have been “facets.”’ Apol- 
ogies are extended to the author, Miss 
Lorre Curry. 


Television Program 


A television program, “The Sky,” was 
recently presented on Station WATV, New- 
ark, N. J. Appearing on the WATV Coffee 
Club were Frances I. Phillips, Bruce Street 
School for the Deaf, Newark, who has 
worked with the Newark Museum on Plane- 
tarium programs. An article by Miss Phil- 
lips and Walter Petersen, entitled “A Plane- 
tarium Visit.” was published in the Novem- 
ber 1953 Volta Review. Others on the TV 
program were James S. Pickering. lecturer 


and author, and Luke White. 


Life Workshop Association 


An organization known as the Life Work- 
shop Association has recently been founded 
in Los Angeles for hearing impaired young 
adults and their parents. The first issue of 
Life Workshop, the association’s bulletin, 
appeared in February 1954. According to 
James Mason, co-editor and himself a deaf 
man, the main purpose of the bulletin is to 
help deaf young people “‘in finding the way 
to a successful life in a hearing society.” 
Suggestions are welcome and should be 
addressed to Mrs. Lucelia M. Moore, asso- 
ciation coordinator and consultant, 215 W. 


dth St.. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


April 1954 


a 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. .. . It has a built-in amplifier 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


Would you like to try one of these special 
telephones? The nearest Business Office 

of your Bell Telephone Company 
will be glad to arrange 
it for you. 


4th Successful Year 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 
For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 


Do you want a real summer vaca- 
tion for your child? 

We offer complete facilities for fun 
and instruction for the deaf and hard 
of hearing child. 

Each year our enrollment has in- 
creased 50% ... the reason is, happy 
campers and satisfied parents. 


Write now for information to: 
CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 


New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone FO. 7-9418 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
PARAVOX DEALERS ON 


ALL-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


Wouldn’t you prefer’to have 
your new hearing aid ‘“‘pre- 
scription-fitted’’? That is, 
produced to correct your 
hearing loss where needed? 
You get that in the new 
Paravox TRANSonic ‘All- 
Transistor’’ Hearing Aid. Yes, 
it’s a hearing aid made for 
your individual hearing needs. 
PARAVOX produces the only 
hearing aid in the world that 
is ‘‘photoscription-fitted’’, 
with a photo of performance. 
Call, telephone, or write us. 


YOUR PARAVOX DEALER 
USA 


* 
LOOK IN THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
FOR DEALER’S ADDRESS 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED IN SEPTEMBER 1954 — Trained Oral 
Teachers for second and third grades, Pennsylvania 
State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED ORAL TEACHER, classes are small, salary 
excellent. Classes located in regular elementary school. 
Write Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1954: Experienced 
teacher for expanding private oral day school in Mon- 
treal. Good salary, opportunity for extra income from 
private tuition. Reply stating age, training, experience 
to Mrs. L. Goldstein, Education for Hearing Handi- 
capped Children, 3185 Linton #4, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 


SOUTHERN PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL for the deaf 
needs two trained oral teachers, one for kindergarten 
and one for primary grade work. Pleasant environment, 
good salary. Box M-1, Volta Review. 


WANTED: Orally trained teacher to privately instruct 
three pre-school deaf children on West Coast. Free to 
travel. Salary and equipment comparable to best schools. 
Box M-2, Volta Review. 


PRIMARY TEACHER—New York Metropolitan area, 
salary schedule $3,120 to $4,740—$200 additional for 
Master’s Degree. Experience recognized. Box M-3, 
Volta Review. 


NURSERY or pregrade oral teacher for well-equipped 
private school. Substantial salary depending on experi- 
ence and qualification. J. A. Klein, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


WANTED—Bezining September 1, 1954, Teacher of 
Home Economics. Must have Bachelors Degree, includ- 
ing a major in Home Economics, and in addition two 
years successful experience in teaching Home Economics 
to the deaf. Ability to use sign language desirable but 
not necessary. Excellent salary scale, sick leave, retire- 
ment system, excellent working conditions in a western 
school for the deaf. For information write to Box M5, 
Volta Review. 


WANTED: Deaf-oral teacher interested in nursery and 
preschool age group, beginning September 1954. Free- 
man McConnell, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED FOR FALL 1954—Preschool or primary 
teacher of deaf. Ten month term. Forrest Park Public 
forner East Robinson and Pri Orlando, 
orida. 


ORAL-DEAF TEACHERS—Openings for teachers 
trained to work with elementary school pupils. Start- 
ing salary from $3700-$4750. Commensurate with 
training and experience. Apply to Director of Person- 
nel, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 


TEACHERS NEEDED FOR 1954-55: Hosford Day 

ool for the Deaf, Portland, Oregon. New building 
opening this Fall. Latest stereophonic auditory equip- 
ment. Beginning salary from $3400 to $4300 depend- 
ing on training and experience. Maximum attainable 
$6000. Should be eligible for certificate A issued by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf. Write Dr. V. D. Bain, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Port- 
land 11, Oregon. 


April 1954 


Child’ 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER: Orally trained teacher 


to privately instruct one first grade deaf girl. Salary 
plus private apartment in home of family. Address all 
inquiries and qualifications to: Louis J. LaBorwit, Ther- 
apist, Lynchburg Speech and Hearing Center, Inc., 
Rooms 304, 307, Robert E. Lee School, Park Avenue, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


WANTED SEPTEMBER 1954: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for public school classes. Beginning salary $3650 
to $4450 depending on training and experience. Ideal 
location near Los Angeles. Apply H. J. Demeke, Lawn- 
dale School District, 4110 West 154 St., Lawndale, 
California. 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Lipreading and Hearing Aids for the 
Primary Grades 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c each 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as janior 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
712 Securities Bldg. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 


Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 


Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bidg., 
Church St. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St.. N 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
MRs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Adams 2-7207 
Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 
Mrs. EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 
Wichita 16 


MISs LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 

Miss Enrp S. LorcHis 


419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 

Phone: Ke. 6-3406 

ENGLAND SCHOOL OF LIP- 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City 3 
Miss Busste L. TricE 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

MrS. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EpwArp B. NITCHIE 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURS 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 


MIss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-536 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER Gon 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Jonn E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marige L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dailas 
Miss Lovutsz HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Api. 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 


Mrs, P, TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISs MARGARET J. WoROESTS 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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